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1853 Commodore Perry, with four warships and 560 men, entered
Uraga harbour. This first visit caused a panic such as Japan had
never experienced. The Emperor officially invoked the aid of
Heaven, and as soon as Perry was gone (he remained only ten
days to deliver a letter from the President to the Emperor) the
Dutch were requested to furnish a warship, forts were manned,
old Portuguese guns were mounted, and everything was done to
prepare for a second visit of these steam-propelled monsters from
the east
All over the country the people took sides. Most of them were
in favour of isolation at all costs, but others declared for the policy
of the open door. The Shogun, belonging to the latter, lost much
of his power and was denounced as a " friend of the foreigners."
But in the end it was the Emperor who benefited most from that
ever-famous visit of Admiral Perry.
The Shogunatc, as the undisputed head of an absolutely feudal
system of government, had long since outlived its own usefulness,
as had those Daimyos and Samurai who still insisted upon carry-
ing their swords as if they lived in 1653 instead of *%53> m& wcrc
still actually engaged in the laudable task of suppressing civil war.
It was time for a change all along the line.
By mere chance it so happened that the Emperor, who was
then the nominal head of tte nation, was also a young man of
extraordinary ability and great intelligence. He prevailed upon
the Shogun to resign and once more took hold of the reins of
government He let himself be persuaded that further isolation
meant suicide, and now welcomed all foreigners as cordially as
before that he had repelled them. And the Meiji, or era of en-
lightenment, which he inaugurated changed Japan from a six-
teenth-century feudal state into a modern, industrialized nation.
To ask whether such a complete reversion of feelings on such
a tremendous scale is ever a good and desirable thing for any
people is to pose a useless question. Factories and large armies
and large navies and coal mines and steel foundries may make
for happiness or they may not I don't know. Some say yes and
others say no. It will always depend a great deal upon the indi-
viduals in question. The Russians ten years ago nursed their